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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS 


INBA 
Association of Travel Agencies 


PRESENTS 


BALLETS 
FOLKLORICO DE BELLAS ARTES 


OF AMALIA HERNANDEZ 

















First Prize of the Theatre of Nations 196] 
Paris, France 


Wednesdays at 9 p. m. 
Sundays at 9.30 a. m. 





POPULAR DE MEXICO 


OF GUILLERMO ARRIAGA 











Sundays 10, 17 and 24 
at 8.30 p. m. 


At The Palace of Fine Arts 
The Glass Curtain made by Tiffany will be shown. 





Tickets with your travel agency or with the 
Mexican Assn. of Travel Agencies at 
Antonio Caso 61 Telph. 46-79-36 from monday 


through saturday. 
Wednesdays and Sundays at National Palace of Fine Arts. 
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Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


1 — The President's Report to the Nation. President Lopez 


Mateos opens Congress with the annual ‘State of the Union" 
speech. This is a solemn occasion which it attended also by 
diplomats and international delegations. This day has been 


proclaimed a national holiday. 


1-8 — Mass pilgrimage to the festival fair at the Shrine of the 
Virgin de los Remedios, in a village on the outskirts of Mexico 
City. The Virgin's image was brought by the Conquistadores and 
was the Patroness of Spanish victories. Her traditional antagonist 
was the Virgin of Guadalupe. 


13 — Tribute to the Boy Heroes of Chapultepec Castle. Homage 


in memory of the ‘‘Nifios Heroes’’ who defended the Castle against 


American troops during the 1847-48 War. Ceremonies are held 
at the monument at the entrance to Chapultepec Park. 


15 — At midnight, thousands gather in the zocalos all over 
Mexico to hear the ‘‘Grito'' in memory of the famous and fiery 
shout of independence by Father Miguel Hidalgo. 


16 — Independence Day. Celebrations throughout the Republic 


and particularly in the Capital which plans spectacular celebra- 
tions to commemorate the event. 


SEPTEMBER CLIMATE- 
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Sept. 1 Filomeno Mata, Veracruz. A fiesta of 
religious character dedicated to Santa Rosa 
de Lima, town patroness. Votive dances to 
the Virgin and the spectacular Volader dance 
presented as part of the festivities. 


Sept. 1-8 Los Remedios, State of Mexico. 
Thousands of pilgrims come to this famous 
shrine to pay homage to its doll-like Virgin, 
said to have immense powers. Brought to 
Mexico by Cortés, she is credited with hav- 
ing aided the Spaniards during their 
Conquest. Native dances in the churchyard 
and main plaza, fireworks and general mer- 
ry making. 


Sept. 1-8 Cuzamé, Yucatan. Beginning on the 
Day of the Virgin of Los Remedios and run- 
ning through the Day of Mary's Nativity, this 
annual festival is celebrated by a week 
of dancing, vaquerias, and improvised 
bullfights. 


Sept. 1-8 Ojo Caliente, Zacatecas. Regional 
dances, raffles ahd témboles are special at- 
tractions here. 


Sept. 4 Mulegé. Baja California-Sur. Besides 
religious rituals in homage to Santa Rosa- 
lia, patroness of the town, there are boat 
races, barbecues lotteries, etc. 


Sept. 6-8 Putia, Oaxaca. Festivities preceding 
the Feast of the Virgin of Nativity include 
a parade of floats, each occupied by children 
and a medrina. The latter is responsible 
for the decoration, usually in fulfillment of 
a promise to the Virgin for favors received. 


Sept. 6-14 Chicxulub, Yucatén. Only an hour's 
drive from Mérida, this small seaport re- 
tains its quiet charm by celebrating in a 
simple, quaint manner with dancing in the 
corridors of the ancient Municipal Palace 
and gay gatherings on the beach. 


Sept. 8 Tlaltenango, Morelos. Uniy one mile 
before entering Cuernavaca, on the Mex- 
ico City Highway, this village celebrates for 
one week the Fair of Our Lady of Miracles. 
Native pilgrims from all over come to 
decorate the entrance of the 18th century 
church with an enormous floral offering and 
perform ritual dances. 


Sept. 8 Loreto, Baja Califomia-Sur. The center 
of this fiesta, the Temple of Our Lady, is 
one of the most ancient missions founded 
by the Franciscans. Regattas, horseraces, 
cockfights, serenades under the palms, and 
excellent deep-sea fishing. 
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Sept. 3-4 Juchitan, Oaxaca. Vela Pineda is the 
name given to this popular folklore fiesta 
of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. La Zan- 
dunga, la Llorona and La Tortuga are 
danced to the rhythm of the marimba. 


Sept. 6-16 Zacatecas, State of Zacatecas. Com- 
bination religious and patriotic festival, of- 
fering dances, verbenas and concerts. 


Sept. 8-16 Huehvetia, Puebla. Beginning on 
the Day of Mary's Nativity, festivities wind 
up on Independence Day. Romerias, popular 
dances, and on Sept. 15 & 16 civic cer- 
emonies. 


Sept. 9-11 Chalma, State of Mexico. Pilgrimages 
of the Indians to this important devotional 
center, where’ a renowned magical image of 
Christ, known as Our Lord of Chalma is 
located. 


Sept. 8 Tepoztiadn, Morelos. indian war dances 
plus a play in the Nahuatl language. 


Sept. 12-16 Sabinas, Coahuila. This tradi- 
tional regional fair begins on the Day of 
the Holy Name of Mary, a date of great 
religious significance, and culminates with 
a big-scale celebration in honor of the In- 

cia. 


Sept. 14 Querétaro, Querétaro. Fiesta center- 
ing around the ancient Convent of the Cross, 
which is decorated with garlands of flowers 
and ears of corn. Chinchines dancers. wear- 
ing plumes and gaudy costumes, dance 
tirelessly from dawn to dusk. 


Sept. 29 Day of the Archangel St. Michael. On 
this date the colonial city of San Miguel 
Allende, Guanajuato, is the site of a huge 
gathering of Conchero dancers. After keep- 
ing vigil the night before, they dance 
thoughout the 29th and hold a solemn high 
mass on the 30th for all deceased members 
of the ‘Four Winds" dancing fraternity. 


THE ARTS 
~DANCE~ 


Ballet Folklorico de Bellas Artes.—This baliet 
group has just returned from a successful 
participation in the Theatre of the Nations 
in France where they took first prize. They 
will perform at the Palace of Fine Arts on 
Sept. 13, 20 and 27 at 9 p.m. The program, 
which is given also every Sunday at 9:30 
a.m., includes ritual dances, 


Spanish Dances.—National Auditorium (Paseo 
de la Reforma). At the end of September 
the “Cabalgata"’ will perform. The program 
includes songs and dances from all parts of 
Spain. For further details consult a local 
newspaper. 


CURRENT EXHIBITIons 


Salon de la Plastica Mexicana—Havre 7, corner 
Reforma. A collective show will be inaugu- 
rated on September 15. Open 10-12 and 
4-8. Closed Sundays. 


Galerias Velasco—Peralvillo 55. Sculptures by 
Tomas Chavez Morado and oils and water- 
colors by Arturo Estrada. Open 10-2 and 
4-8. Closed Sundays. 


Galeria Antonio Souvza—Reforma 334-A. Tex- 
tiles by Sheila and paintings by Ortiz. Open 
10-2 and 4-8. Closed Sundays. 


Galeria Kamffer—florencia 66. Exhibition and 
sales of colonial antiques. Open 9-2 and 
4-8. Closed Sundays. 


Galeria Diana—Reforma 489. Exposition of 
oils by the Spanish painter Oriva. Open 
11-2 and 4-7. Closed Sundays. 


Instituto de Arte de Mexico—Puebla 141. Oks 
by Tizner. Open 10-2 and 4-8. Closed 
Sundays. 


Galerias Excelsior — Reforma 18. Collective 
show of the works of Clausel, Rivera y Luis 
Aragon, Revvelias, Almaraz, Anguiano and 
Calderon. Open 10-8. Closed Sundays. 


Galerias Glantz—Genova 61, second floor. 
Sculptures by the French artist Goulven Elies. 
Open 10-2 and 4-8. Closed Sundays. 
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Galeria Arte de Coleccionistas— Berna 10. 
Works of Roberto Montenegro. Open 10-2 
and 4-8. Closed Sundays. 


Galeria Proteo— Genova 39, second floor. 
Exhibition of the works of the French painter 
Sitzta. Open 10-8. Closed Sundays. 


Galeria de Arte Mexicano—Milan 18. Oils and 
watercolors by Luis Garcia Guerrero. Open 
10-6. Closed Sundays. 


Galeria del Instituto Frances de America La- 
tina—Nazas 43. Sculpture of Javelly. Open 
9-9. Closed Sundays. 


Jardin del Arte—Sullivan Park. Open air show 
of works of painters from Instituto Nacional 
de la Juventud Mexicana. Open 9-5 on 
Sundays. 


9 MUSEUMS © 


Casa de Carranza—(terma 35). Exhibition of 
personal effects and documents related to 
the period of the presidency of Venustiano 
Carranza, under whose regime the 1917 
Constitution was signed. Open 9-2. Entrance 
free. 


Museo Nacional de Arte Moderno— (Palace of 
Fine Arts). Murals of Orozco, Rivera, Siquei- 
ros and Tamayo seen on the second and 
third floor. Open 10-6 except Saturday 
morning and Monday afternoon. Entrance 1 
peso and free on Friday. 


Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias Popula- 
res—(Ave. Juarez 44). Folk art galleries 
and retail house for popular Mexican art. 
Open 10-10 and Sundays from 4-9. Enrtance 
1 peso. 


Galeria de Historia—(Chapultepec). Entitled 
“The History of the Mexican People's Search 
for Liberty." This modern exhibition shows 
the struggle of the people for their liberty 
from 1810-1910. Open from 10-6. Entrance 
free. 


Museo de Arte Religioso—(Guatemala 17). 
Religious art treasures from the Cathedral of 
Mexico and other important churches in the 
Republic. Open 9-3. Entrance 1 peso. 


Museo de la Charreria—(Casa Chata, Tlalpan, 
D. F.). One of the most complete collections 
of Charro Art. Open 10-2 and 3-5. Entrance 
1 peso. 


Museo Nacional de Antropologia—(Moneda 


13). Collection of pre-hispanic crt from the 
Olmeca, Tiahvica, Tot , Maya, Zapote- 
ca, Tolteca, Mixteca and Aztec civilizations. 
Open 10-7 and on Sundays from 10-3. En- 
trance 2 pesos and Sundays free. 





Museo Nacional de Historia—Chapultepec Cas- 


tle). Permanent display of the history of 
Mexico since the Conquest, including the 
War for Independence, the American inva- 
sion, the Wars of Reform, the French in- 
vasion, the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz and 
the Revolution of 1910. Open 10-6. En- 
trance free on Fridays, 50 centavos on Sun- 
days and 2 pesos other days. 


Museo Historico de Churubusco—(Churubusco 


Convent, near Calzada de Tlalpan). Historic 
objects commemorating heroism during the 
war of 1847 and the American invasion. 
Open 9-2:30. Entrance free on Fridays and 
1 peso other days. 


Museo Postal — (Palace of Communications, 


Calle Tacuba). Complete collection of Mex- 
ican postage stamps. Open 10-2 and 5-8. 
Closed Sundays. Entrance free. 


Museo de Numismatica—(Banco de Mexico). 


The largest collection of Mexican and for- 
eign moneys. Open 10-5. Closed Sundays. 
Entrance free. 


Museo Memorial Jose Clemente Orozco—(Ham- 


burgo 113). Permanent exhibition of the 
artist. Open 10-2 and 4-8. Closed Sundays. 
Entrance 1 peso. 


Museo Frida Kahlo—(Londres 127, Coyoacan, 


D. F.). Permanent collection in the former 
home of Mexico's outstanding woman artist 
and her famous husband Diego Rivera. Open 
10-5. Entrance free. 





# CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


Conversation Group.—Held every Tuesday from 


6 to 7:40 p.m. and 7:40 to 9 p.m. at the 
Mexican-Northamerican Institute of Cultural 
Relations. Hamburgo 115. 


Round Table Discussions.—Held every Tuesday 


evening between 6 and 8 at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cuba Jones, Chilpancingo 
23, Colonia Hipodromo. Some 75 to 100 
Mexicans and Americans attend these discus- 
sions. 


WO NPUSIC ey 


The Russian Army Chorvs.—This excellent group 


will give concerts at the end of September 
and beginning of October at the National 
Auditorium. For further details, consult a 
local newspaper. 


International Opera.—tThe season will wind up 


with the following performances in the Pal- 
ace of Fine Arts at 9 p.m.: September 2 
July Sierra and. Rafael Sevilla sing Bellini's 
la Sonambula; September 5 Guiseppe di 
Stefano, Belen Amparan and Manvel Ausensi 
present Carmen by Bizet; September 9 and 
12 Cesare Siepi, Stich Randal and Regine 
Crespine perform in Mozart's The Marriage 
of Figaro; and September 19 and 22 ends 
the season with Rosenkavalier by Richard 
Strauss. 


QOSTHEATRE-O0 


Actor's Studio.—This distinguished drama 


group, starring Rita Gam, Betty Field and 
Viveca Landfors, will present the works of 
Northamerican playwrights in the Palace of 
Fine Arts from September 1 to 7. 


Cuatro y Ernesto—Teatro del Misico (Vallarta 


la Tia de Carlos (Charlie's Aunt)—Teatro del’ 


and Plaza de ila Republica, telephone 
46-81-50) Alfonso Paso's comedy starring 
Enrique Rambal, Lucy Gallardo, and Miguel 
Corcega. Rambal directs. Daily performances 
at 7:15 and 9:45 and Sundays at 5 and 8. 


Bosque (back of the National Auditorium, 
telephone 20-43-32). Brinden Thomas’ mus- 
ical comedy adapted by George Abbot with 
music by Frank Loesser stars “El Loco’ Val- 
dez, Lili Palmer, Pepita Embil, Guillermo 
Orea, Antonio and Fernando Mendoza. Func- 
tions daily at 8:30, Saturdays at 7:15 and 
9:45 and Sundays at 5 and 8. No programs 
on Mondays. 
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nter major league 
every Saturday at University City. 


Baseball—Night games every Thursday and 


Saturday at the Social Security Park. 


Bullfights—tThe professional bullfighting season 


brings the best fighters to the Plaza Mexico 
every Sunday afternoon at 4:30 p.m. 








Your editor has just returned from 
a long trip to another world — your 
world. It was most astonishing; our 
most remarkable experience in many 
years. 

All over the place, including the high 
places, we were asked questions and 
given comments which often sounded 
as if they — you — in discussing Mex- 
ico, Mexicans, and Latin American 
people and situations generally, what 
they — you — had in mind was so 
far away from realities that we felt 
strictly like Alice in Wonderland. 

At times we even felt as if we'd 
have to begin almost any reply with 
something like “Well, you see it’s this 
way. In Mexico the people have two 
legs, two arms, two eyes, one nose, 
one head, one heart...."" And so on. 
The saddest thing is, moreover, that 
in discussing things and people U.S., 
here, the same preface, with all the 
same implications, would seem to be 
needed. 

Is it then a hopeless thing to try to 
add to the ever-decreasing sum of 
goodwill in our most limited capacity 
but as best we can, by simple in- 
terpretation that maybe cannot, for 
effective purposes, make stick even the 
simple point that here, as there, people 
have the same human equipment and 
needs and drives and reactions, trage- 
dies and joys? 

Really just that one point accepted, 
taken to heart, and acted upon, would 
perhaps — applied round the world — 
entirely change the picture from fright- 
ful threat to soluble problem; as, on a 
minor scale, is most certainly the case 
throughout America. But, people seem 
to think of people as things, now- 
adays; “‘sources’’ of good or evil, ad- 
vantage or danger, gain or threat; 
whether with two arms, two legs, etc., 
or a round rubber torso, metal wings, 
plastic feet, and green scales all over 
does not, in that way of thinking, make 
any difference whatever. Does it? 

Well, feeling this way we never- 
. theless decided we might as well, this 
being the September issue and the peak 
moment in this nation, try to put down 
some ABC's. We will be very interested 
in hearing from you, whether our story 
came through and you received it as 
sent perhaps a touch dubiously, but 
with the greatest sincerity and love 
both of the story told, and of the 
readers to whom we're telling it. 

The Editor. 

















"THE CAMEL AND THE ECONOMISTS" 8y 
MEXICO'S LEADING CARTOONIST ABEL OUEZADA 
AS It APPSARED IN THE DAILY “EXCELSIOR’ 








A MAN DIES LEAVING AN ESTATE OF I'7 CAMELS For 
HIS THREE SONS ON THE CONDITION THAT THEY BE 
DiviO0ED AS FOLLOWS: 
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BUT, AS THE MAN DID NOT WANT HIS CAMELS 
CHOPPED UP, HOW CAN THE EXECUTOR Di- 
ViIOZ THEM 2 TURN MAGAZINE FOR ANSWER. 
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ON THE NIGHT OF “THE GRITO" THE NATIONAL PALACE 
AS WELL AS ALL OF THE OTHER BUILDINGS ON THE 
ZOCALO OF THE CAPITAL GLITTERS WITH THOUSANDS 
OF LIGHTS (ABOVE) AND, BELOW, THE FIRE AND FLARE 
OF INDEPENDENCE FIREWORKS. 


By Gerald R. Kelly 


A, midnight on September 15th, “El Grito'’ bursts 
all-out from the throats of Mexicans throughout their 
country. “El Grito” is ‘‘The Yell” originally given by 
Father Miguel Hidalgo, launching Mexico's revolution of 
Independence in 1810. The yell was originally ‘‘Long 
live Mexico! Long live the Virgin of Guadalupe! Death 
to the Spaniards!"’ Modified through the years into, “‘Long 
live Mexico!" the same fierce spirit of freedom is retained. 

On this evening, the eve of Independence Day, thou- 
sands of people pack into Mexico's main plaza to hear 
the President shout the famous and highly charged slogan. 
The atmosphere is reminiscent of a combination of mass- 
meeting and a now almost forgotten ‘old-fashioned Fourth 
of July" in the U. S. Fireworks blaze through the air which 
is also alive with excited chatter. 

All of Mexico celebrates on this occasion, but it is 
concentrated into almost unbelieveable intensity in the 
Zocalo, or main plaza, of the capital. For the adventurous 
traveller it is an unforgettable experience. 

The entire proceedings can be viewed with olympic 
aloofness and comfort from the roof restaurant of the 


EL GRITO 
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THE MANY COLORED BALLOONS SOLD ON THE MAIN PLAZA ON THE EVE OF INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY REFLECT THE COLOR AND GAIETY OF THE OCCASION. 


Hotel Majestic which borders the Zocalo, or one can get 
into the crowd and — at the cost of some discomfort 
perhaps — really see it, feel it, hear it, and be part of it. 

A walk down Madero Street towards the Zocalo is 
an adventure in itself. The street is noisy, raucous and 
jammed with celebrants. Open your mouth to laugh or to 
say something and there's an extremely good chance 
someone will throw a handful of confetti into it with 
deadly accuracy and precision. Even if you keep your 
mouth shut, you'll soon be spattered with confetti and 
dripping colored streamers looking —like everyone else— 
as though you were part of the decorations of the day. 

At the edge of the Zocalo, hundreds of small im- 
promptu stands sell noisemakers, confetti and streamers 





— your counter weapons. Ambulances and First-aid sta- 
tions are set up at the corners of the square in case 
someone gets hurt in the jostling. 

All of the magnificent buildings bordering the Zocalo 
are brilliantly lit for the occasion, and the first glimpse 
of this spectacular display will probably make you forget 
the milling, turbulent crowd around you — for a moment. 
Then somebody may blow a horn in your ear or pelt you 
with a pound of confetti and you'll have become part of 
it again. 

When the crowd spots President Lopez Mateos on 
the balcony of the National Palace, they cheer wildly 
and it will seem as though the noise couldn't possibly 


(See page 27) 














INDEPENDENT MEXICO - 


AN ABC IN PICTURES OF FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF DRAMA. 
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On August 13, 1520, the capital of the Aztec Empire — today Mexico City — was captured an 


demolished by a troop of Spanish empire-seekers backed by thousands of rebellious anti-Aztec sub 
From this base, the new military lords pincered out the Aztec and then all the other domains of most 
this continent — from the Mississippi River to the Argentine. 


In taking over ancient America, the Spanish military also believed it necessary to obliterate all trac $s 
of what had been very great civilizations. Pagan religions were replaced voluntarily or by force by th 


ABOVE IS A REPRODUCTION OF A SCREEN AT THE HISTORICAL MUSEUM IN CHAPULTEPEC PARK, WHICH DEPICTS SCENES OF THE 90 DAY SIE 
AND FALL OF THE AZTEC CAPITAL, TENOCHTITLAN. AT THE LEFT, MOCTEZUMA IS BEING STONED BY HIS OWN PEOPLE BECAUSE OF HIS P. 
LACK OF RESISTANCE AGAINST THE SPANIARDS. THE CENTER OF THE SCREEN SHOWS THE SPANIARDS ENTERING THE CITY BY WAY OF 
CAUSEWAY ACROSS THE LAKE SURROUNDING THE CITY, ATTACKING THE AZTEC TEMPLE AND DESTROYING THE IDOLS. AT THE RIGHT, 
AND TIGER WARRIORS PREPARE TO BATTLE THE INVADERS. 
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Catholic Church, whose missionaries accompanied the troops and often also intervened to soften the edge 
of the soldiers savagery. 


There followed three centuries of serfdom for the native populations, and the rise of great estates 
owned by new nobles (Spanish) or monastic orders. Throughout this period, Indian rebellions, punished by 
massacres as well ‘as slave traffic and toil in mines under inhuman conditions, decimated these peoples, 
leaving great ghost cities where once their centers of art and thought had been. 


CORTES AND HIS INDIAN MISTRESS, MALINCHE, ARE SHOWN AT THE LOWER LEFT OF THE SCREEN. SHOWN ABOVE THEM ARE SOME OF THE 
KINGS THAT WERE ALLIED TO THE AZTECS — MIXCOATL, NOPALTZIN AND NETZAHUALCOYOTL. THE LAKE SCENE SHOWS THE CAPTURE OF THE 
COURAGEOUS CUAUHTEMOC AND BATTLE SCENES ON THE LAKE. AT THE LOWER RIGHT, THE FAMOUS LEAP OF CAPTAIN ALVARADO ON THE 
“NOCHE TRISTE’) — “THE SAD NIGHT,"” ON WHICH THE SPANIARDS SUFFERED A DEVASTATING DEFEAT. ON THIS NIGHT, THE SURROUNDED SPAN- 
IARDS ATTEMPTED TO ESCAPE FROM THE CITY BUT WERE AMBUSHED. 
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. Spaniard with Indian: Mestizo 
. Mestizo with Spaniard: Castizo 
. Castizo with Spaniard: Spaniard 
. Spaniard with Negro: Mulato 
Mulato with Spaniard: Morisco 
. Morisco with Spaniard: Chino 


NOWAWRK = 


. Chino with Indian: Salta atras 

(throwback) 

8. Salta atras with Mulato: Lobo 

9. Lobo with China: Gibaro 
10. Gibaro with Mulata: Albarazado 
11. Albarazado with Negro: Canbujo 
12. Canbujo with Indian: Sanbaigo 
13. Sanbaigo with Loba: Calpamulato 
14, Calpamulato with Canbuja: Tente en 
el Aire 


THE COUNT OF GALVEZ, ONE OF THE VICEROYS OF THE 
SPANISH CROWN RESPONSIBLE FOR MUCH LEGISLATION THAT 
ATTEMPTED UNSUCCESSFULLY TO CURB THE INHUMANITY AND nil 
GREED OF NEW-RICH LORDS OF MINES AND PLANTATIONS. - 
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AN INDIAN DRAWING OF LIFE UNDER CONQUEST. THE TAX AN OROZCO DRAWING FOR A MURAL IN THE 
AND TRIBUTE SYSTEM ONCE EXERCISED BY THE AZTECS WAS NATIONAL PREPARATORY SCHOOL DESCRIB- 
REPEATED AND ENLARGED BY THE NEW RULERS. ING THE MERCIFUL ROLE OF SOME OF THE 


GREAT MISSIONARIES. 
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The Spanish Colonial regime divided am pres and privileges of the population ac- 
cording to their racial origin. Only Spaniards of pure blood, born in Spain, could hold 
the highest posts and exercise full business and political rights. Their children, known as 
“creoles,"’ were second-class citizens, and next down the ladder came children of mixed 
Spanish and Indian blood (Mestizos) whose rights were limited regardless of how noble 
their antecedents. Negroes brought in to supplement Indian slave labor were at the bottom 
of the caste system. Above, is a pictorial chart dating from that period, showing the fixed 
system of social position according to birth. 
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1810 - EL GRITO 





HUMANITARIAN IDEALISTS, TOGETHER WITH MEXICO-BORN SPANIARDS 
AND MESTIZOS, IRKED BY THE INJUSTICE OF THEIR POSITION, PLOTTED THE 


OVERTHROW OF SPANISH RULE. 








ABOVE, THE NIGHT OF “THE YELL;"’ LEFT, THE INSURGENTS HEAR MASS BEFORE 
MARCHING OFF TO WAR. 
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e. # eR On the night of September 15, 1810, having 
ar) been suddenly betrayed, they decided to fight. 
7 \ ad Father Miguel Hidalgo, parish priest of the little 
4 »* , ’ ~ f 


oR town of Dolores, rang his bell and pronounced 


A f a fiery speech of independence. This historic mo- 
: ment has since been called and celebrated as 
? “The Yell."" What he yelled was: ‘‘Long live Mex- 

ico! Long live the Virgin of Guadalupe! Death to 

the Spaniards!"’ 

He was followed by a ragged horde of In- 
dians armed with machetes and clubs and by all 
of the prisoners that they forthwith let out of the 
jails. 
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ONE OF THE FLAGS CARRIED BY THE INSUR- INS = Sy 
GENTS — OTHERS CARRIED THE IMAGE OF THE Ss >So 
VIRGIN OF GUADALUPE, SOME WERE REARING . z 
SNAKES SIMILAR TO THE U. S. 1776 “DON'T 
TREAD ON ME” BANNERS. THE PRESENT-DAY 
NATIONAL FLAG HAS RETAINED THE SYMBOL OF 
INDEPENDENCE USED BY THE ANCIENT PEOPLES 

THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 

















JOSE MARIA MORELOS, OF MIXED INDIAN-SPANISH AND NEGRO 
ORIGIN, WAS AN HUMBLE MULE DRIVER WHO HAD STUDIED FOR 
THE PRIESTHOOD IN ONE OF THE SEMINARIES WHERE INSURGENT 
FEELING RAN HIGH. HE STANDS OUT IN MEXICAN HISTORY AS ONE 


OF THE GREAT HEROIC AND BRILLIANT MILITARY LEADERS OF THIS 
WAR. 
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AFTER MANY MONTHS OF BITTER WARFARE BETWEEN THE SPANISH COLONIALS AND THE MEXICAN TROOPS, FATHER HIDALGO WAS 
CAPTURED TOGETHER WITH CAPTAIN IGNACIO ALLENDE, A SPANISH OFFICER WHO HAD JOINED THE MEXICAN CAUSE. FATHER 
HIDALGO WAS EXCOMMUNICATED AND UNFROCKED. THE HEADS OF THESE LADERS WERE STUCK ON SPIKES OUTSIDE THE GARRISON 
OF GRANADITAS AND LEFT THERE AS A SYMBOL AND A WARNING TO THE REBELS. 
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After ten years of civil war, the Colonial rulers with- 
drew leaving their interests in the hands of Agustin 
Iturbide who seized the leadership of the Independence 


forces and proclaimed a new empire with himself as its 
head. He was solemnly crowned in the cathedral. New 
insignias, crests, seals and nobles were produced. 


ON SEPTEMBER 28. 1821, ONE YEAR LATER, THIS REGIME WAS FORCIBLY REPUDIATED AND ITURBIDE WAS PUT TO DEATH. SEVENTEEN) YEARS 


LATER, DURING A REGIME SYMPATHETIC TO HIS VIEWS, HIS ASHES WERE CEREMONIOUSLY BROUGHT BACK TO THE CAPITAL (BELOW). 











BATTLE OF BUENAVISTA. A painting of one of the decisive 
clashes of the war between the United States and Mexico 
which ended with the amputation, by peace treaty, of a 
considerable portion of Mexican territory, now the states 
of California, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada and Utah. 


TRAVEL — COLONIAL STYLE. 


Texas later became part of this chapter of history which 
is seldom remembered by the United States, but it does 
ache in Mexico. A famous detachment of American vol- 
unteer troops, Saint Patrick's Brigade, fought on the side 
of the Mexicans. 


ANTI-COLONIALS TEAR INTO A CHURCH. 
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OIL BY THE GREAT 19TH CENTURY LANDSCAPE ARTIST, JOSE MARIA VELASCO. 
Courtesy of the National Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Determined to maintain control of Mexico’s mines, 
plantations, treasures and serfs, a combination of Span- 
iards, French and Hapsburgs, backed by Napoleon's grand- 
son, presented Mexico with a new empire headed by the 
handsome and romantic Maximilian and Carlotta. They 
wrote books of etiquette, laid out a handsome boulevard 
and ennobled a whole new court. Meanwhile, the un- 
convinced Mexicans, led by the amazing Indian jurist, 
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Benito Juarez, guerrilla-fought the occupation in detense 
of the Constitution of 1857 which had separated church 
and state and made Juarez president. 

Below left, a facsimile of a letter by Victor Hugo to 
Juarez congratulating him on his position. Lincoln backed 
the Mexican stand too. Below, right, two years later, 
Carlotta in her flight to Europe to try to save the Empire 
and her husband by appealing to Napoleon and Rome. 
Maximilian was executed on June 19, 1867. 
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BENITO JUAREZ -- BRONZE OF HIS DEATH MASK. AMONG HIS MOST FAMOUS 
WORDS WAS A SLOGAN THE MEXICAN PEOPLE DEARLY TREASURE: “EL 
RESPETO AL DERECHO AJENO ES LA PAZ.” -- “RESPECT FOR OTHERS’ 
Fr. | RIGHTS IS PEACE.” 
} ; 
| 
) 
' 





SUNDAY IN THE PARK. THIS IS THE CENTER OF THE ALAMEDA PARK ON A PEACEFUL DAY 


AT THE END OF MAXIMILIAN’S BRIEF REIGN. 































1877-1910 spontiniom peace 


Porfirio Diaz — hero of the Wars of Reform and resistance under 
the leadership of Juarez, and a native of Juarez’ home state, Oaxaca, 
was a full-fledged General under the Republican regime which gov- 
erned Mexico after the defeat of the Hapsburg Colonials. He became 
President in 1877 and inaugurated an era whose first objective was 
order. 

Surrounded by scientists and captains of industry, Diaz built 
an administration during which railroads were cut through the sierras, 
oil was drilled in the jungles, and marble palaces celebrated his 
increasingly iron peace. The feudal economic structure left by col- 
onial administration remained, and therefore the outward appearance 
of peace and progress was denied by much popular feeling, as 
expressed for example, in the ballads illustrated by Mexico's graphic 
Goya, Jose Guadalupe Posada. 


THE ‘“‘PORFIRIAN PEACE."” PROGRESS, AT A PRICE THAT BROUGHT 
REVOLUTION. “ BELOW, POSADA ENGRAVINGS OF SOME OF THE 


THINGS THAT WENT ON. 
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IN 1910 MEXICO CELEBRATED ITS 100TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF INDEPENDENCE AS A SOVEREIGN NATION WITH 
WORLD-WIDE DIPLOMATIC ATTENDENCE AND CONGRA- 
TULATIONS TO THE MAN OF IRON SHOWN AT RIGHT 
— DON PORFIRIO DIAZ AT THE HEIGHT — AND END — 
OF HIS CAREER. 














1910-17 





AMONG THE THOUSANDS OF ANONYMOUS CITI- 
ZENS WHO SUDDENLY SEIZED GUNS AND SURGED 
BEHIND THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT WAS 
LAZARO CARDENAS WHO LATER BECAME A TOP 
MILITARY LEADER AND HISTORIC PRESIDENT. 
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FRANCISCO |. MADERO, ENTERING THE CAPITAL OF MEXICO AS THE VICTORIOUS 
CANDIDATE OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. ON THE SAME DAY AN EARTHQUAKE OF 
MAJOR PROPORTIONS SHOOK THE CITY CONFIRMING MANY FOREBODINGS. 
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FOR SEVERAL YEARS SMALL BANDS, GRIGADES 
AND BATALLIONS COHERED AND SPLIT, REFORMED 
AND FORMED AGAIN, WORDLESSLY YELLING THEIR 
FIERCE DEMANDS. ALONG WITH THEM RODE INTEL- 
LECTUALS WHO SHAPED THE POLITICAL THINKING 
OUT OF WHICH THE NEW SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF A 
VIGOROUS NATION AROSE. 
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While the grand old (iron) man was being praised 
and feted for his 30 years of dictatorial order, a fervent 
idealist, Francisco |. Madero, son of a fine old wealthy 
family, had written a book in favor of democracy for 
Mexico. He became the symbol and focal point around 
which many angry and unhappy people organized to- 
ward a different kind of peace. Some were top-flight 
intellectuals such as Andres Molina Enriquez and the Vaz- 
quez Gomez brothers. Others were labor leaders such as 
the Flores Magon family, and many were just people who 
wanted a better deal, for themselves and others. 

A comet, earthquake, riots, strikes, as well as open 
opposition to Don Porfirio in all levels of society prefaced 
an upheaval that became a major revolution. 










THESE 3 ENGRAVINGS BY POSADA REPORT THE MOOD AND HAP- 


PENINGS OF THIS TIME.THE ONE AT THE BOTTOM LEFT, IS CALLED 


“END OF THE WORLD,"" WHICH IS HOW MANY PEOPLE FELT. 





FRANCISCO 1. MADERO, AUTHOR AND FIRST PRESIDENT OF MEXICO 
IN REVOLUTION. HE WAS ELECTED BY POPULAR VOTE AND ASSAS- 
SINATED BY PLOTTERS INCLUDING THE HEAD OF HIS OWN TROOPS 
AND U.S. AMBASSADOR, HENRY LANE WILSON, WHOSE SHOCKING 
ROLE WAS SOON AFTER REPUDIATED BY U.S. PRESIDENT WOODROW 
WILSON. 
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Picking up a country not only torn by years of 
civil war, but also minus the basic needs for even 
marginal welfare for the majority of its peoples, the 
new regime, by imaginative and realistic steps, trans- 
formed — in one lifetime — their country from 
backward and despairing into astonishing new 
growth. Highways, dams, electric power networks, 
sanitation and a push for education that put this 
item at the top of the national budget, were produced 
out of new ideals of work, love of country and an 
explosive national pride. 
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RIGHT, THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO IS 
A CITY UNTO ITSELF IN WHICH 60,000 STUDENTS, 
MOSTLY OF HUMBLE ORIGIN, EXCITEDLY — AND 
HOPEFULLY — PURSUE THEIR FUTURE. 

































1917 CONSTITUTION, written in Queretaro, signed 
by the representatives ot the leading revolutionary groups 
still governs Mexico. This extraordinary document not only 
sets forth principles still new today, but also provides and 
even commands constant dynamic peaceful evolution to- 
ward greater national welfare — focussing on the indivi- 
dual Mexican's lot, freedom and dignity, rather than on 


a new a 











THE SIGNERS OF THE QUERETARO 
CONSTITUTION. 
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ARCHITECT OF MUCH OF THE THINKING IN THE CONSTITUTION WAS DON 
VENUSTIANO CARRANZA (SHOWN ABOVE), FIRST HEAD OF THE NEW GOV- 
ERNMENT. BELOW RIGHT, IS THE FAMOUS GUERRILLA LEADER, PANCHO VILLA; 
AND LEFT, THE PEASANT LEADER EMILIANO ZAPATA. 
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ABOVE CENTER, A GROUP OF ZAPATA 
PEASANT TROOPS IN BIVOUAC IN THEIR 
NATIVE STATE OF MORELOS. RIGHT, GEN- 
ERAL ALVARO OBREGON, WHO, TOGETHER 
WITH PLUTARCO ELIAS CALLES, WERE 
LABOR ORGANIZERS AND REVOLUTIONARY 
LEADERS WHO BOTH BECAME OUTSTAND- 
ING PRESIDENTS UNDER THE NEW REGIME. 
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Out of the revolution grew another kind of era aiming at democratic 
social ideas. Under this regime, industrialization, communication, education 
and sanitation have developed very rapidly and a new nation with its own 








standards and direction has arisen. 
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CUAUHTEMOC, WHOSE STATUE STANDS 
IN THE HEART OF THE GREAT METROP- 
OLIS, WHICH IS TODAY'S CAPITAL, IS 
MEXICO’S IMAGE OF ITS LONG AND 
CONTINUING DEVOTION TO FREEDOM. 
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MEXICO AT NIGHT IS A SPLENDID PANORAMA OF DIAMOND-LIKE COLORS. 


(From page 6) 


grow louder. “Viva Mexico. ..!"’ shouts the President and 
the crowd answers “VIVAII!II"" and the emotion packed 
into the cry intensifies it to the utmost decibel. The noise 
may seem unbearable, but bear it because you will never 
forget it — and you''ll understand a lot of how Mexico 
ticks, ever after. 

“El Grito" sets off a round of merrymaking and 
partying all over Mexico. The President's Reception on 
this evening is the major social event of the year. In the 
Zocalo itself, The Yell signals the setting off of a bril- 
liant blaze of fireworks, handled by professionals. They 
are amazingly complicated and wonderfully beautiful and 
the usual crowd “‘Ahhhhhh," and “Ohhhhbh," rustles in 


the night as the increasingly intricate displays dance in 
the sky. 

The partying continues into the night and the next 
day is crowded with parades and fiestas. A lavish and 
impressive parade marches down the Reforma Boulevard 
from the main plaza and National Palace, and the most 
popular people in the Capital are those who have houses 
overlooking the route. Every tree along the way is also 
burdened with from ten to twenty junior spectators hanging 
from it for a good view. It's a long parade and knowing 
residents choose which side of the boulevard they want 
to be on before the parade begins since it's almost impos- 
sible to cross during it. 








The night of ‘The Yell" is a concentration of the 
nocturnal note of merrymaking which exists the year 
around. Any night you feel like walking down the street 
called San Juan de Letran you'll feel the charged, electric 
atmosphere of celebrating. Street venders do a rousing 
business selling everything imaginable and a few things 
besides. At the Plaza Garibaldi, the mariachi bands 
gather, tune their instruments and erupt into wild, mass- 
competion songs. Small street stands ladle out pozole by 

. the bucketsful and people stand — or dance — around, 
talking, laughing and singing. 

Inside the famous Tenampa Tavern on Garibaldi Pla- 
za, there are always at least two mariachi bands playing 

‘ simultaneously and the chaotic excitement of the music 

seems to make the walls bulge and the bar bottles rattle. 

It's impossible to remain aloof or contemplative — the 

atmosphere batters and clamors at any restraints you 

might have, and if you can't get with it you may as well 
leave, because you can't get around it. 

i The nearby ‘Guadalajara de Noche" is a more 

restrained version of the same thing. The same let-go is 

present here as well as the added attraction of being 
able to dance if you want to lose a few inhibitions to 
top your visit. 
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ALL OF THE PEOPLE OF MEXICO SEEM TO CROWD 


INTO 
THE MAIN PLAZA TO CELEBRATE THEIR INDEPENDENCE 


In this photo, typical scene of plaza suppering this fiesta 
night. 
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Not all of Mexico every night is filled with the sounds 
of fiestas. As with most aspects of this country, the nights 
here are many-faceted, reflecting many aspects and reveal- 
ing flashes of various moods. A stroll down any quiet 
street will show a romantic side of night. The young maids 
of the houses meet their suitors at the gateways and stand 
for hours talking with them in soft, melodious murmurs. 
Some of the more discreet conduct their love affairs with 
a locked gate between themselves and their suitors. 

Daytime is a time for seeing — nighttime for feeling. 
During the day, you look around and learn about Mex- 
ico, enjoy the magnificent scenery and explore ancient 
and memorable places. But it is during the night that you 
begin to know Mexico emotionally. The brilliantly lit 
Angel — Monument to Independence — adds up to more 
than its visual components. It's a high column with a 
golden statue of a victorious angel on the top, but shin- 
ing against a black backdrop, challenging even the night 
to dim the freedom it symbolizes, it is an emotional more 
than a visual experience. 


- of the Diana — with more modern proportions 
than most statues — stands with her bow poised in the 
midst of a graceful spray of water. At night, the fountain 
seems to be composed of drops of liquid lights reflecting 
all of the color of the nearby lights. 

An important aspect of the evening in a cosmopolitan 
city such as the capital of Mexico, is its sophisticated places. 
Mexico City glitters with elegan? and glamorous night- 
clubs to serve as a suitable setting for even the hautest 
of the haute monde. Such spots, for instance, as the Mauna 
Loa, where live flamingos stand in tropical pools sur- 
rounded by coconut palms and orchids and there's reputed 
to be a live kangaroo, too, on the premises, though we've 
yet to spot him. 

For dancing in the dark, the Jacaranda Club is as 
dark as you could possibly ask for. Waiters show you to 
your table with discreet flashlights which are also used 
to enable you to read their menu. A feature here is an 
outdoor fountain which moves in lighted rhythm to the 
music being played by the orchestra. This is the floorshow. 

One of the most popular of the sophisticated spots 
in town is the El Paseo, a restaurant-nightclub owned by 
Bill Shelbourne who also plays the piano and sings a 
wide variety of brilliantly selected songs. This mostly New 
York and international restaurant is more like a club and 
is a meeting place for resident Americans, and theatre, 
literary and other lights. One of the club's legends recalls 
a beautiful girl with shimmering golden hair reaching to 
her back. On a hundred dollar bet, she clipped off about 
three feet of hair and spread the glittering tresses over 
the piano bar. Carrying a pair of scissors in an evening 
bag might make one stop to wonder, but even so... 

Whatever you're looking for in the world of the night 
it is to be found in Mexico without difficulty. Frantic friv- 
olity, glamorous gaiety or — to carry alliteration to a 
point thoroughly beyond reason — rapturous romance 
are all available to those who don't hate at all to see 
that evenin’ sun go down. To make it easier, we've com- 
piled a directory of our personal favorite night niches 
along with a brief note telling what each is ‘‘notable” 
for. See “Stepping Out" for a guide to the glamours and 
clamors of Mexico at night. 














Sulipping, Out. 


AFRO CLUB (Sullivan 1) — dancing. 

BELVEDERE BAR (Top of the Hotel Continental 
Hilton — Reforma 166) — dancing and 
dining with a great view of Mexico at 
night. 

CAPRI (Juarez 77) — Mexican singers and 
international cvisine. 

CATACUMBAS (Dolores 16-B) — eerie atmos- 


phere with occasional skeletons and mum- 


mies jumping ovt of dark corners. Scary 


floorshow and ‘‘witches brews" served as 
drinks. 

CZARDAS (Atoyac 93-A) — Gypsy violins and 
Viennese food. 

EL PASEO (Reforma 146) — excellent food 
and an atmosphere of cosmopolitan ele- 
gance. 

EL TAQUITO (Carmen 69) — mariachi music 


and an opportunity to see top bullfighters 
enjoying themselves. 

FOCOLARE (Hamburgo 87) — continental food 
and continental violins. 


FONDA DEL RECUERDO (Bahia de las Palmas 


33) — superb Veracruz style music — 
probably the best in the city — and an 
occasional impromptu dance by carried- 


away spectators. Try the pozole here and 
chilled tequila with sangrita. 
GUADALAJARA DE NOCHE (Garibaldi 
top mariachi music and dancing. 
HOTEL CORTES (Hidalgo 85) — Saturday night 
show of fine Mexican music sung by top 


Plaza) 


singers, plus local dances enthusiastically 
performed. 
JACARANDA 


eating in 


(Genova 44) — dancing and 
the dark, dark, dark with an 
excellent orchestra. 


LA ROCA (insurgentes 1168) — floor show 
and piano entertainment. 

MAUNA LOA (Hamburgo 172) — tropical sur- 
roundings and huge servings of exotic 
foods. 

QUID (Puebla 154) — quiet music and good 
food. 

RIO ROSA (Oaxaca 99) — for a ‘‘stag’’ night 


out, this lively spot offers a floor show and 
a wide selection of hostesses to dance with. 

RIVOLI 123) 
and violin music. 


(Hamburgo — French cuisine 
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Hipodromo « i. Américas 
S. A. 
MEXICO CITY 


Racing Tuesdays 
Thursdays 
Saturdays 


Sundays 


FIRST POST 2:00 P.M. 


PARI - MUTUEL BETTING 









PUETT STARTING GATE 
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A recording of the entire Christmas posada 
proceedings will be released by Fantasy Records 
soon. The recording was made in Mexico by 
Anita Brenner and Gus Arriola, the creator of 
the famous comic strip, Gordo. This unique and 
authentic recreation of a Christmas fiesta in 
Mexico will be accompanied by a picture album 
by Gus Arriola. 
is the title of a de- 


recently by Ediciones 


“‘Mexican Costumes” 
lightful book published 
Galeria de Arte Misrachi, S. A. The book con- 
12. full 
Lopez and is accompanied by text by Roberto 


tains color plates by Rafael Mufioz 


Montenegro. The price of this book is 75 pesos. 





The best of Native Art 


gathered foom the ore 
centers of Mexico, and 


one didplar for you 





RATIONAL MUSEUM OF RATIVE 
ART AND CRAFTS 
wabre: Me. 44, Meske, 0. 7 


MUSEUM OF CERAMICS 
Thnquepsque Jalisco 


A pnenenlen of fone mo chmnmship 
end entherdecoly 
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COLONIAL PALACE 


NEWLY OPENED 
CANDLELITE DINING GUITAR MUSIC 
SINGLES $2.80 Dis. DOUBLES $4.00 Dis. 


W. G. S. MCKEE - Mée. 
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E. the first time since the days of the old 
packet steamers, Mexico has scheduled pas- 
senger ship connections with Europe. The first 
ship to drop anchor in Acapulco Bay was the 
S. S. Oriana, a sleek, 42,000 ton addition to 
the growing fleet of the Pacific & Orient Lines. 

From Acapulco, the Oriana headed south 
through the Panama Canal and across the 
ocean to France and England, stopping at Ja- 
maica and Bermuda. 

Another ship is scheduled to set anchor in 
the blue Acapulco waters in December and four 
more will stop in 1962. All of which means 
that Acapulco will probably build facilities for 
customs inspection. The 72 passengers that 
debarked from the Oriana were faced with a 
rather casual system which involved two trips 
to shore, since they missed the officials who 
had taken a small boat out to meet the ship. 


The arrival of the S. S. 
ym December 9, 1961 is expected to attract 
many Mexican tourists to Europe since it fol- 
lows the sunny southern route across the Atlan- 
tic. The Iberia wil leave Sidney, Australia on 
November 21 and reach Honolulu, Hawaii on 
December 2. After Acapulco, the ship will go 
to Panama, Trinidad, Lisbon and finally London, 
on December 26. 

A spokesman from the Mexican Association 


Iberia in Acapulco 


of Travel Agents reports that plans are under- 
way to operate a Mexican owned passenger 
ship service between Acapulco and Los Angeles. 
The first departure is set for December 2. A 
later ship will make scheduled runs from the 
Gulf of Mexico to New York. 

Two ships have been purchased and are now 
being outfitted for the new route. The first is 
to be fittingly christened “S. S. Acapulco." 








Exquisite styling, 
a superd finish 
and such a bargain oe 


in the READY-TO-WEAR ——— n 


Warisa Ruby 


Nize 45 


Typical Mexican Dishes 
Regional & Aztec Dances 


Open Every Sunday 
1:30 PM to 3:30 PM 
“A MUST” 
Reservations: 23-49-24 
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Specialists in Banquets and 








Private Parties 
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At howe abves? 


The new U.S. Ambassador to Mexico, Thomas 
Mann, has received enthusiastic receptions to 


several speeches here. He has succeeded in 
creating a more thorough understanding ef U.S. 
positions in world and domestic affairs. A 
recent speech to the Rotary Club in Mexico has 
been reprinted in several newspapers and has 
been acclaimed for its clarity and conciseness. 
Ambassador Mann has expressed his sympathy 
for the ideals and principles behind the Mex- 
ican Revolution, a gesture which has won him 


many friends here. 

Founded on February 22, 1868, 
ican Benevolent Society in Mexico is the oldest 
society of Americans in the Republic. Since its 


the Amer- 


beginning, it has provided aid for destitute or 
stranded Americans here. 

The American Colony in Mexico is a respon- 
sible and civic-minded c ity, 
in insuring that no American should become a 
burden to Mexico. In 1960, this society handled 
1883 cases for Americans here. 





interested 


American Benevolent Society in Mexico, 
Copenhague 21-503, Mexico 6, D. F., México. 











INSTITUTO MEXICANO NORTEAMERICANO 
DE RELACIONES CULTURALES, A. C. 


Announces its SPANISH CLASSES 
INTENSIVE: 3 hours per day, 
5 days per week, for 3 weeks. 
(Registration, Sep. 21, 22) 
(Registration, Oct. 19, 20) 


REGULAR: 3 hours per week for 12 weeks. Regular Spanish 
ciasses are offered on a trimester schedule, 3 trimesters being 


Tenth Session, Sep. 25 - Oct. 16 
Eleventh Session, Oct. 23-Nov. 15 


offered yearly. 


write for information 
Hamburgo 115 
México 6, D. F. 





origin... 


Tel. 
25-16-54 
25-16-55 
25-16-56 
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U.S. TOURIST... here’s 
EXCITING NEWS! 


Now you can purchase in Mexico City a wide Rt 
of articles from Europe and the Orient, shipped"D 

FREE, directly to your home from the tag y 
at country-of-origin retail prices. 


Take advantage of your 200 or 500 dils. duty free 
allowance... and SAVE UP TO 70% on your purchases of: 


SCOTCH WHISKIES AND SCOTTISH CASHMERES - 
FRENCH LIQUEURS AND PERFUMES - SWISS WATCH 
ES AND CLOCKS 
CAMERAS, TRANSISTOR RADIOS - ETC. ETC. 


See our complete “Shop-the-World” catalog and 
profit by our unique money-saving service at: 


DUTY FREE SHOPPES 
DE MEXICO, S. A. 


(across from Geneve Hotei), shop -D-. 


“(avoiding excess-weight): Note: All purchases are fully 
guaranted; shipments prepaid and insured. 


GERMAN AND JAPANESE 


Londres 115, 
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MEXICAN SECURITIES: SOME ANSWERS TO 
QUESTIONS BEING RECEIVED IN GREAT 
NUMBER 


he astonishingly high rates on capital pre- 
yailing in the Mexican money market are always 


a source of amazement to investors when they 
first hear about it, and very rarely understood 
by outsiders until after considerable familiarity 
with Mexico's financial system. It seems in- 
credible to Americans or Canadians, for exam- 
ple, that securities fully underwritten by the 
government bank itself, which is the equivalent 
of, for example, the Federal Reserve or the old 
R. F. C., could pay you for securities as liquid 
as call money, a guaranteed 10% plus di- 
vidends. 

These rates establish a scale which bring 
24%, 
orphan securities normally not less than 8%, 
frequently 10%, often 12%. 

These facts so dumbfound American or 


for risk capital and for widow-and- 


also frequently European investors, that it is 
worthwhile interpreting at least basically their 
significance. It is not really too extraordinary 
when one knows the economic factors at work. 
We have a country here which is in the midst 
of tremendous industrial development, at a rate 
that is at present comparatively much greater 
than that of any other country in the normal 
security market, for the reason that most other 
countries have already reached a highly in- 
dustrialized point and therefore the demand for 
capital is not so phenomenal. 


S ince the present production earning and 
above all saving power of the nation nowhere 
near matches the demand for capital, obviously 
the return on it reaches such high figures as 
we have referred to above. As a consequence 
of the lack of capital, many situations obtain 
which at the same time create serious problems 
in the basic development of the country, and 
brilliant opportunities for capital in a position 
to understand what is happening and move 
accordingly. There are many private investment 
banks at present operating in Mexico, in direct 
relation to industrial development, and at great 
profit. Some of them ate at least as reputable 
and protected and solid as anywhere in the 
world, in view of the fact that banking laws in 
Mexico are far more severe and stringent than 
even in the U.S. However, due caution must 
be exercised in through private 
parties or companies as would be the case 
anywhere in the world, getting the necessary 


investment 


information from such sources as are normal 


for reference, and when this is unavailable, 


referring to sources that can reasonably be 


presumed to be reliable. 


| in Mexico bring a relatively low 


return if kept in dollars, but if transferred into 
pesos bring, even on savings accounts, from 
9% up. This is a type of deposit equivalent 
to a bank note or debenture, or a savings 
deposit with a contract clause attached obligat- 
ing the depositor not to withdraw within the 
time limit of the contract. As a rule, interest is 
paid monthly on such contracts, as is the case 
also with certain bank debentures and finance 
company bonds. The tax take on these invest- 
ments is already included in the net returns, 
and therefore the only possible question that 
could arise in the mind of investors would be 
the chance of change of value of currency, 
which has occurred in the past. It has been 
some time now since this has happened, ond 
it is the opinion of the most solid bankers in 
Mexico at present that such eventuality is re- 
international and 


mote, _ if monetary banks 


funds, as well as Export-import maintain «@ 
constant interest in the stability of the Mex- 


ican peso, and there exists tary cushions 





to defend it against raids arising from psycho- 
logical or political factors. 
One of the best sources of information as 





to Mexico's present ec ic sitvati is a 
short book put together recently by The First 
National City Bank of New York. This is avail- 
able by writing to the bank itself in New York 
or in Mexico City. 

It is interesting to analyze the long term 
return records of Mexican securities, even in- 
cluding the devaluation factor. The reality is 
that the gross rate is such, that returns, even 
when the setback of devaluation has occurred, 
still average way above normal returns on 
similarly protected securities elsewhere. One of 
the most remarkable records has been made 
by Altos Hornos, a steel company whose earn- 
ings look as if it had been operating a bonanza 
gold mine rather than just the production of 
steel. A few Mexican stocks are listed on the 
New York Exchange, among them Tamsa and 
telephone stocks. There are in Mexico reputable 
ts and brokers, 
whose names are well 





some of 


known in New York 


banking circles. There are others whose reputa- 
tions are beyond question locally, but who are 
not so well known outside. Information about 
Mexican securities, the stock market, general 
trends, normally is not easy for outsiders to 
obtain and interpret, but there are a number 
of bulletins and bank publications which can 
be relied upon as serious. Individual cases and 
questions must of course always be individuval- 
ly pursued, but it is a sad and frequent factor 
that the individual who is not familiar with the 
country frequently is easily influenced by wild 
tales and rumors, of which there is normally a 
prolific amount. This is natural considering the 
factor of unfamiliarity, which occurs even among 
foreigners who have lived for many years in 
this country and still 
structure and 


do not understand its 
pattern, or its industrial 
and financial organization. It is not easy to 
understand, being the result of a dynamic pro- 
cess, a very rapid series of changes, which 
have to be understood in order to be soberly 
appraised. There is very little doubt that de- 
spite rumors and occasional newspaper stories 
composed by journalists who are unfamiliar 
with the economic facts, and sometimes the 
political facts also, this is at present one of 
the most stable financial structures in the world, 
as well as one of the most peaceable countries, 
with a government which has been and remains 
a stable one for nearly a half century. 


social 


No country nowadays is immune from the 
problems and difficulties of the modern world, 
as every mature person recognizes. It is neces- 
sary however in speaking of financial matters, 
not to accept either Gold Rush stories nor their 
opposite, at face value. There is indubitably a 
money market here of great attractiveness, and 
worthwhile the time of investors to look into 
with common sense and normal caution. 


by J. Jost 
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iS THE INCOME YOUR INVESTMENT 


EARNS ON 
NACIONAL FINANCIERA 
MEXICAN ‘PESO BONDS 


TITULOS FINANCIEROS 
SERIES ‘NNNN* 


INCOME 1S PAYABLE OUARTERLY 
(MAR: © , TUNE ©, SEPT. &, DEC.) 
TAX EXEMPT IN MEXICO. 
FREE CUSTODIAN SERVICE. 
PRINCIPAL DVE MARCH 6, 1966 


EASY DENOMINATIONS OF 100, 1000, 
19 COO AND 100 000 PESOS. 
GUARANTEED BY “” SELECT eg wr 
FOLIO OF INDUSTRIAL STOCKS ND 
BONDS WITH AN EXCELLENT ane 
INGS RECORD, AND By 


MEXICO'S GOVERNMENT IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK 
TOTAL 


ASSETS 612 MILLION DOLLARS. 


NACIONAL FINANCIERA, S. A 


Rea ees Steen te 
Mates 1. 8 PF a 
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INTERCONTINENTAL, s. A. | 


Investment and Trust Institution 
© Promoters of industrial projects 
o Underwriters 
Dealers in Mexican securities 
Financial and economic consultants 
Technical advisors 


A FULLY MANAGED INVESTMENT COMPANY 
DEALING EXCLUSIVELY IN MEXICAN SECURITIES 


For complete information 
contained in our current 
prospectus, write. 


FONDO DE INVERSIONES RENTABLES MEXICANAS, S. A. 


Venustiano Carranza 54, México 1, D. F. 


Phones: 12-45-49 and 12-45-34 


Member of the American Chamber of Comerce 


Acceptance of short, medium and long term time 


deposits in Mexican currency at attractive conditions 
Autorizado por la H. Comision Nacional Bancaria en oficio 601-1!-11496 del 9 de abril de 


Calle Paris 15 Mexico 4,D.F. Phone: 35-81-00 Cables: Fintercon 
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| EXERPTS FROM PRESIDENT LOPEZ MATEOS' = : _ 


ANNUAL SEPTEMBER 1 SPEECH 


Mexico's policy is and will invariably be te fortify the financial 
| position, to maintain trust in exchange and stability of our peso, to 
halt speculation and to stimulate consumption and savings. 
The Mexican Social Security Institution invested 1,121,689,000 
pesos for the protection of 4,098,000 people and operates new 
hospitals and clinics in 14 states. The education budget is the highest 
in our history — $2,269,946,000. Imports of merchandise between 
5 September 1960 and March rose to 8,450 million pesos. Production 
of first-smelting iron increased 24 per cent; steel bars, 26 per cent; 
ilway cars, 41 per cent; and the cement industry rose 8 per cent. 
Basic in the framework of Mexican” international policy is the 
close and cordial friendship with Canada and the United States. Mex- 
ico proposes to maintain fidelity to the basic principle of collective a 
security of the modern international organization whether it is the . 
United Nations and the Organization of American States or treaties * 
and agreements voluntarily accepted. ® = 
1 would like to make clear our position on Cuba. Mexico has 
ariably asked that the principle of non-intervention be applied, 
but has never suggested that this principle be observed only by one 
group of states. A year ago, upon reiterating sympathy for the 
tionary aspiration of the Cuban people, | placed them clearly 
the sphere of inter-American solidarity. 
In the OAS there were two exceptional events. The first, the 
ing of the Special Commission to study the formulation of new 
ds of economic cooperation held in Bogota recognized that the 
tial and economic progress of the countries of Latin America is of 
nce for all. The other was the recent extraordinary meeting 
the Inter-American Economic and Social Council held in Uruguay, 
which the American republics have considered the possibility of 
ing their development toward necessary goals on a program 
assures a substantial flow of economic assistance to Latin 
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The foreign policy of Mexico follows concrete objectives. Mexico 
never fought a wor of aggression not has tried to impose her 
litical or social ideas on another country. We have political, 
ic and social ties with the Americas which contribute to a 
achieved only in this region of the planet. This does not 
vs from having ties with other nations which bind all in 
status as members of the United Nations. 
The Mexican government cannot contemporize with imperialist 
ts from the extreme right or the extreme left. 
1 am convinced that the foreign policy of Mexico shovid con- 
te chiefly on three purposes: first, maintain the sovereignity 
independence of the nation. Second, seek cooperation among 
ur international friends to accelerate economic and cultural progress 
@ mutually advantageous basis and to cooperate within practical 
lities, in the development of all other nations who might need 
assistance. Third, contribute without limit to attain all good 
s which facilitate the maintenance of peace and international 


writy. 
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October 1 — Regione! Cotton Fair at Civdad Delicias in Chihvahve. 
Allegorical floats, bulifights, sports, horse races, dances and fire- 
works. Throvgh the 7th. 


October 4 — Day of St. Francis. Fiestas in honor of this saint through- 
out the Republic — fairs, dances and religious ceremonies; special 
mention for the celebrations in Pachuca. 


October 12 — Dia de la Raza. National fiesta in the Federal District 
commemorating the discovery of America. Traditional opening of 
the “pro” bulifight season, but subject fo change, as well as the 
Opening of the Race Track. 


November 1-2 — Day of the Dead. Celebrations everywhere. 


October 20-27 — The Helen Hayes Theatre Guild, under the auspices 


Casa del Arquitecte (Avenida Veracruz 24) — Chifdren's matinees 
every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. Movie revivals are shown every 
Wednesday at 8:00 p.m. Entrance free. 


mornings at 9:30 and on Wednesday evenings at 9:00. This out- 
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One of the most important of Mexican fiestas is the Day of the 
Dead — November Ist and 2nd. On these days, the spirits of dead 
ancestors return to Mexico to be wined and dined in solemn high style 
by their survivors. November Ist is the day for the spirits of dead 
children to have a party and sugar candy skulls and skeletons appear 
in profusion. Any candy or cakes left over are avidly taken over by 
living children with more lively appetites. 

The next day is a more solemn ocassion and stately tables are 
loaded with the favorite foods of departed relatives. Careful attention 
is taken since these relatives reputediy have the power to influence 
the earthly fortunes of the living and if they're displeased with their 
reception anything can happen. 

During these days of happily haunted parties, night-long vigils 
with candles and food for the dead are held in all of the cemeteries. 
A modern touch has been adopted by the youngest generation who 
wander from house to house in bedsheets or any masquerade they can 
devise, asking for ‘Tricks or treats.'’ This only takes place on November 
2nd, after the more solemn occasions have taken place. The Mexican 
version is for the children to knock at a door and say, ‘Dame mis 
mvertos!"" (‘Given me my dead ones!"') If they're lucky, the house- 
holder will give them leftovers from the feast set for the dead — candy 
skulls, sweet bread baked in special shapes for the Day of the Dead, 
and whatever candy might be lying around. 
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people would call it good business. So just where does all this leave 
vs? What might be the elements at the empresario's disposal for a 
good season, in any case? 

| called on Dr. Gaona to get some information right off the bulls’ 
horns as it were. But at this time Dr. Gaona doesn't seem to be avail- 
able for any information cr statements. The best | could do was to 
question one of his assistants and was told thet too many intangibles 
are involved and that much depends on the outcome of the present 
semi-pro season, as well as what may occur im Spain. So I'll have to 
vse what judgement | have acquired over my forty years of active 
participation in this profession, here in Mexico as well as in Spain, 
France, Portugal and South America. Everything in this article stems 
from this experience which | believe qualifies me as few others, to 
have valid opinions on the subject. 

To begin with, Mexico City's Regent has absolutely prohibited 
ticket scalping so the public will get a break on that score for a 
change. Tickets must be purchased either at the downtown offices of 
the bullring from Friday morning through Sunday noon before each 
corrida and from then yntil corrida time at the ticket windews at the 
buliring. ‘Derecho de Apartado’ or reserved season tickets may be put 
on sale before the big winter season begins. This is an advantage for 
those who do not relish standing in line. 

So now, let's go over the various elements which can be combined 
to make an attractive big season. Remembering that Dr. Gaone has 
the two major bulirings and several other important ones tied up, the 
press has been forced to make a deal with him on his terms. Besides, 
they wouldn't dare to injure what has been established as a definitely 
important tourist attraction. So, much as they'd love te, | doen't believe 
we'll hear anything contreversial from that quarter. 

Not knowing just when the big season might open officially ond 
because of the difficulties mentioned at the beginning of this article, 
the ranchers are reluctant about fattening their stock; they might be 
stolen at any moment. It takes many months of expensive grain-feed- 
ing to prepare bulls properly for the full professional corrides. But 
for the sake of argument, let's say that everything goes well. So the 
best bulls should come from such ranches as San Mateo, Xajay, la 
Punta, Piedras Negras, la Laguna, Zotoluca, Coaxamalucan, Valparaiso, 
Pasteje, Tequisquiapan and Mimiahvapan. Then in second place there 
are Torrecillas, Matancillas, Jesés Cabrera, Javier Garfias, Armillita 
Hermanos, Santacilia, Zacatepec, Miguel 
Franco and quite a few others. As an aside, here, let me make 


Pefivelas, Santo Domingo, 


myself clear on one point. Everyane may not agree with my classifica- 
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tien of the Mexican herds and the Mexican matadors and the order 
in which | place them. What appears in this article is strictly my own 
opinion, arrived at | repeat, through forty years of experience and 
activity in this profession. 

And now for the matadors. The Secretary General of our matador's 
union, Fermin Rivera, may take part in a few very select corridas. His 
reluctance to appear stems from slight heart condition. Calesero has 
announced that he expects to retire after this coming season. Personally 
1 hold that Jesus Cordoba and Rafael Rodriguez are Mexico's two top 
matadors at this moment. Right after them | would place Jose Ramon 
Tirado, Joselito Huerta, Capetillo and Alfredo Leal in that order, but 
the Mexican aficionados have been placing Capetillo above the others. 
luis Procuna is in a class by himself. He is that rare bird that sends 
the aficionados wild when he is on the beam. These names shovid 
be the basis of each card. Each card should be made up of two top 
matadors of differing styles and a third who is om his way up. Next 
would come Juan Silveti, Jorge Aguilar “El Ranchero", Humberto Moro, 
tvis Briones, Jaime Bravo and last season's ‘‘newcomers” El imposible, 
Victor Huerta, Felipe Rosas and Jaime Range!. And of course the 
actual semi-pro season undoubtedly will give vs two or three new- 
comers who may cause a flurry. 

Of the South American matadors of interest to M aficionados, 
Cesar Giron is in the very top bracket. In secondary position come 
Curre Giron, Pepe Caceres and Joselilio de Colombia. 

All this may change radically if Spanish matadors come over 
this winter. The cards then would call for one top Mexican matador, 
one top Spanish matador and one of any of the secondary figures. 
Antonio Ordofier and Chamace purposely haven't demanded full poy- 
ment on their unfulfilled previous contracts im the expectation of com- 
ing to terms for their re-appeerance here. The ether top Spanish mate- 
ders of definite interest te Mexican fans whe feng have been accus- 
fomed to the best, are Curro Romero, Paco Camino, Diego Puerta, 
maybe El Viti and maybe also the Portuguese Jose Julio. Portuguese 
Manole Dos Santos was a disappointment last season. After his return 
from about seven years of retirement, he never quite got back on the 
beam. 

As a wind-up, | truly believe there is only one way to settle 
the Hispano-Mexican taurine difficulties once and for all. That would 
be through absolutey free contracting by empresarios of any country, 
of any tador or tadors they deem fit to contract, regardless of 
nationalities. Isn't it the accepted premise that art knows no bound- 
aries? And bullfighting definitely is an art form! So here you have it! 
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teller de Grafica Popular — Netzahvalcoyot! 9. Engravings in wood 
and linoleum by Leopoldo Mendez, Alfredo Beltran, Fanny Ravel 
and Mariena Yampoisky. 


Geleria de Juan Martin — Cerrada de Hamburgo 7. Collective con- 
temporary exhibition. 


DANCE 


fitvel dances — At the Hotel Vasco de Quiroga (Londres 15) at 8:30 
p.m. on Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday. 


Spanish dance — Performances of the Cobsigata, including Spanish 
songs and dances in the first part of October at the National 
Auditorium. Consult local papers for hours and programs. 


WONDUSIG eR. 


Symphony — Palace of Fine Arts. The Fall season presented by the , 
National Symphony Orchestra on October 6, 13, 20 and 27 at 
9:30 p.m. 


Chorale — The Russian Red Army Chorus will present daily programs 
during the first 15 days in October at 8:00 p.m. in the National 
Auditerium. Consult local newspapers for programs. 


Organ Music — The First Organ Festival, with Mexican and foreign 
musicians will be presented in the last 15 days of October at 
the Nationg!l Auditorium. Consult local newspapers for programs. 


Chorale — The Viennese Boys’ Choir, presented under the auspices of 
the Society of Art and Culture, will give a concert on the 30th 
at 9:00 p.m. in the Palace of Fine Arts. 


9 MJsEuIMs © 


Museo Nacional de Arte Moderno — Palace of Fine Arts. Permanent 
exhibition of the murals of Rivera, Orozco, Siqueiros, and Tamayo 
on the first, second and third floors. Other salons show individual 





and collective paintings, sculptures, engravings and photographs. 
Open 10:00 - 5:00; closed Saturday morning and Monday ofter- 
noons. Admision, 2 pesos; Friday free. 


Musee Nacione! de Artes e Industrias Populares — Juarez 44. Exhibi- 
tion and sales of Mexican popular arts. Open 10:00 - 10:00; 
on Sundays from 4:00 - 9:00. Entrance 1 peso. 


Museo Nacional de Antropologia — Moneda 13. Prehispanic art collec- 
tien, including Olmeca, Tiahvica, Toto , Maya, Zapoteca, Tol- 








teca, Teotihvecano, Mixteca, Azt end Terasco. Open 10:00 - 
7:00; Sundays, 10:00 - 3:00. Entrance, 2 pesos; Sundays, free. 


Musee Neciona! de Histeria — Chapultepec Castle. Exhibition depicting 
the history of Mexico since the quest, including the colonize- 
tion, the wars of independence, American invasion, the Wars of 
the Reform, French intervention, Dictatorship of Porfirio Diez and 
the Revolution of 1910. Shown are money, jewels, portraits, adorn- 
ments and arms. Open 10:00 - 6:00. Entrance, 2 pesos; Sundays 
50 centavos; Fridays, free. 





Galeria de Historia — Chapultepec Pork. The history of the Mexican 
peoples struggle for liberty. This modern museum shows repro- 
ductions of famous historical scenes, from 1810 to 1910. Open 
10:00 - 6:00. Entrance, free. 


Case de Carranza — terme 35. An exhibition of the personel 
possessions and historical documents from the period of President 
Venustiane Carranza, the promulgator of the 1917 Constitution. 
Open 9:00 - 2:00. Entrance, free. 


Musee de Arte Religicse — Guatemala 17. Artistic and religious 
treasures from the Cathedral of Mexico and other importent 
churches throughout the Republic. Open 9:00 - 3:00. Entrance, |! 
peso. 


Musee de la Charrerie — Casa Chata de Tiaipan, D. F. One of the 
most complete collections of Chorro art existing. Open 9:00 - 
5:00. Entrance, 50 centavos. 


QOSTHEATRE Cfo 


Corena de Fuego — Teatro Xola (Xola and Nicolas San Juan, Tel. 
43-34-78). The world premier of the original play by Rodolfo 
Usigli. Sets and production by Julio Prieto; directed by Ignacio 
Retes; starring Jose Galvez, Jorge Martinez de Hoyos, Antonio 
Medellin and Lilia Juarez. Presented by the Institute of Social 
Security. Tuesdays to Friday at 8:30 p.m.; Saturday, 7:15 and 
9:15 p.m.; and Sundays at 5:00 and 8:00 p.m. 


le Locandiera — Sala Chopin (insurgentes and Puebla, Tel. 11-38-17). 
A comedy by Carlo Goldini, presented by the National Institute 
of Fine Arts under the direction of Jose Sole, starring Miguel 
Ange! Ferriz, Rita Macedo, Antonio Passy and Adriana Roel. Tves- 
days to Fridays at 8:30 p.m.; Saturday at 7:15 and 9:45 p.m.; 
end Sundays at 5:00 and 8:00 p.m. 


las Fascinerosas — Teatro de los Insurgentes (insurgentes 1587, Tel. 
24-58-91). Musical comedy by Felipe Santander under the direc- 
tion of Xavier Rojas, starring Angelica Maria, Sonia Infante, Aro- 
celia Larrafiaga, Juliso, los Yorsys, Alejandro Cobo and Felipe 
Santander. Daily performances 7:15 and 9:45 p.m. and Sunday 
at 5:00 and 8:00 p.m. 


Penelope — Teatro de ia Esfera (below the Ariel Cinema, Ejercito 
Nacional, Tel. 20-97-85). A surrealistic tragedy by the painter, 
leonora Carrington with costumes and sets by the avthor. Directed 
by Alexandro, starring Bertha Lomeli, Amparo Villegas, Beatrice 
Sheridan, Hector Ortega, Farnesio and Luis Pomeli. Presented by 
the University Theatre. Daily at 8:30 p.m.; Saturday at 7:15 and 
9:45 p.m. and Sunday at 5:00 and 8:00 p.m. 
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© a ee WHERE TO GO ! 
Climate october 
City Temp. Rain 
(F) (inches) 
Acapulco 82 6.7 
Cuernavaca 68 3.1 
Guadalajara 65 2.1 
Mérida 79 4.0 
México, D. F. 59 1.3 
Monterrey 72 4.3 
Oaxaca 67 1.6 
Puebla 61 2.2 
Taxco 69 3.5 
Tehvantepec 68 3.6 
Veracruz 79 5.9 














estas Nb SPECIES 


October 1-31 — Atzcapotzalco, D. F., month long fiesta in honor of 
the Virgen del Rosario. 


October 1-31 — Pachuca regional fair, charro races; expostions, sports. 


October 3 — Ocotlan, Jalisco. Fiesta del Sefior de la Misericordia. 
Town fair, bullfights, dances of the region and rodeos. 


October 4 — Zacatecas. Fiesta commemorating founding of the city. 
Regional dances, songs and general gaiety. 


October 7 — Escuintia, Chiapas. Fiesta de la Virgen del Rosario. 


October 10 — Ocoyoacac, Mexico. Religious festival. Popular dances 
including “‘Chalmeritos,” ‘‘Arrieros," ‘‘Moros,"" and ‘‘Negritos." 


October 10 — Santa Maria del Tule, Oaxaca. Dancers from all over 
the State join to do their colorful plume dance. 


October 12 — Purisima del Rincon, Guanajuato. Religious celebrations 
vatil the 20th in all traditional splendor. Processions, rodeos, 
dances. 





October 15 — Tepatian, Puebla. Annual regional fair. Though the 
21st. 


October 15 — Orizaba, Veracruz. Grand regional fair, market, dances, 
all the works. 


October 16 — Villa de Guadalupe, Nuevo Leén. Agricultural and cat- 
tle fair through the 31st. 


October 19 — Civdad Guzman, Jalisco. Magnificent festivities of 
mixed religious-pagan sentiments with parades, floats, illumination 
of the whole city, through the 21st. 








October 22 — Civdad Guzman, Jalisco. Dramatic fiesta in honor of 
St. Joseph. 


October 24 — Coeneo, Michoacan. Traditional fair with bulifights, 
cockfights, dances, through the 31st. 





‘October 24 — Ji , a lip Celebrations honoring the Cinc 
Sefiores. General pomp which lasts well into November. 


October 29 — Zacvaltipan, Hidalgo. Regional fair of great impor. 
tance in the land of the Huastecans. Conti into November. 


THE ARTS 
Exptbitions - current 


Galeria Antonio Sevza — Reforma 334-A. Exhibition of Brigitte 
Tichenor. Open 10:00 - 2:00 and 4:00 - 8:00; closed Sundays. 





Galeria de Arte Mexicane — Milan 18. Ceramics by Jorge Wilmont. 
Open 10:00 - 6:00; closed Sundays. 


Galeria Diana — Reforma 489. Oil and ink drawings of Mario Beav- 
garde. Open 11:00 - 2:00 and 4:00 - 7:00; closed Sundays. 


Galeria Proteo — Genovo 39-202. An exhibition of water colors by 
General Beteta in the Sala Proteo. In the Sala de Arte Libre, oils 
by Hector Navarro. Open 10:00 - 8:00; closed Sundays. 


Galeria Arte de Coleccionistas — Berna 10. Exhibition of recent works 
by Roberto Montenegro and a collective show of works of Orozco, 
Rivera, Tamayo, Fernando Leal, Anguiano, Cuevas, Davidson, Bejar 
and Peruvian painters. Open 10:00 - 2:00 and 4:00 - 8:00; 
closed Sundays. 


Galerias Excelsior — Reforma 18. Exhibition of oils by the Chileon | 
artist, Miguel de Anibal. Open 10:00 - 8:00; closed Sundays. 


institute Frances de America Latina — Noazas 43. Sculptures in rock 
and metal by Angela Gurria. Open 10:00 - 2:00 and 4:00 
8:00; closed Sundays. 


Galeria Kamffer — Florencia 66. Exhibition and sales of Colonial 
ti and popular arts. Open 9:00 - 2:00 and 4:00 - 8:00; 


closed Sundays. 





Institute de Arte de Mexico — Puebla 141. Latest works of Makrine 
Krauss. Open 10:00 - 2:00 and 4:00 - 8:00; closed Sundays. 


Nuevas Golerias Glantz — Genova 61 (2nd floor). Collective exhibi- 
tion of abstract and surrealistic paintings by Leonora Carrington, 
Remedios Varo, Gunther Gerszo, Lucinda Urrusti, Lilia Carrillo, 
Antonio Pelaez, Alfonso Duran Vazquez. At the end of the month 
there will be an exhibition of Francisco icoza and Arnold Belkin. 
Open 10:00 - 2:00 and 4:00 - 8:00; closed Sundays. 


Jardin del Arte — Parque Sullivan, behind the Monument to the Muse 


Mother. Exhibition and sales of the works of painters from the 
Instituto de la Juventud Mexicana. Sunday from 9:00 - 5:00. 


Galeria de Arte Misrachi — Genova 20-A. Collection of contemporary Muse 


paintings. 








Dray Glefeece 


October 12 is widely celebrated in Mexico as the Day of the 
Race. No official proclamation has made it quite clear just which race 
is to be celebrated, so everybody in Mexico celebrates their own race 
for their own reasons. The Indian population looks upon this day os 
a celebration of their own race which was discovered and observes 
it appropriately. 

The Spanish Societies in Mexico hold fiestas which honor the 
discoverers of the new race — themselves. Mestizos — those of mixed 
indian an Spanish blood — consider themselves to be the newest race 
since they are the results of the discovery. 

But no one argues their point fiercely or quarrels with other 
groups’ rights to celebrate what they want to. There's enough fiestas 
to go around and this day provides a fine reason to have a party. 

Aad to take care of the slim possibility that someone might be 
left with no reason to celebrate anything on this day, even the word 
“race” is feted. The formal racing season at the Hipodromo de las 
Americas opens with a major social event at the Jockey Club. Bicycle 
and other races are held and a sturdy band of young men race up 
Popocatepet! to plant flags from all over Latin America. 

If there are any variations on the race theme we've overlooked, 
you can be sure that someone, somewhere in Mexico hasn't, and is 
holding a party for it. Oh yes — in the U.S. they call it Columbus 
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BY SIDNEY FRANKLIN 


While aficionados and almost everyone teeters breathlessly @ 
the outcome of Hispano-Mexican negotiations — will we see Speaih 
Matadors here in Mexico this winter or not? — we are losing sigh 
of what is far more important: THE BULL! 

Right now the Mexican breeders are up to their eyeteeth in illegal 
invasion of their properties, outright cattle-rustling and the absolyy 
lack of guarantees without which here hardly can be any cattle & 





dustry, or ranching, for that matter. 

The paradox of this state of affairs is that the little farmer @ 
“ejidatario" in whose name these arbitrary acts of vandalism om 
being committed, is the least involved because he already has mom 
land than he can take care of properly. This reminds me of the Spanid 
Civil Wor; many nationalities took active part on both sides. The natin 
Spaniard, who truly didn't know just what was going on, got the 
short end and still is paying for its as a result. But to get back fp 
our subject, professional leaders or ‘‘caciques’’ and unscrupulous 
politicians who came by their wealth through agitation of one sort 
another, are the ones who are egging-on known thieves and cattle 
rustlers in their invasions of the ranches to steal blooded cattle which 
they dispose of at the local slavghter-houses for less than the pre 
vailing daily meat prices. 

It is extremely urgent that the bulliring empresarios, the matador, 
the brave-bull breeders and all those who directly or indirectly eam 
their livelihood from the corridas, get together to expose the Prevailing 
wnholy situation of the Mexican country-side in order to defend ‘His 
Extreme Importance’, THE BRAVE BULL! If this problem isn't solved 
with all the urgency it demands, we may not see real corridas this 
season, or any other season for that matter. You cannot have corridas 
without brave bulls! 

So without being too optimistic about speedy corrective action by 














the proper authorities, let's say that this year the big season will 
begin, not in mid-October as it used to, but sometime in November 
or December. Dr. Gaona, the empresario of the biggest buliring in the 
world — Mexico City's Plaza Mexico — has demonstrated a remarkable 
ability for swimming and keeping his clothes dry. He literally has 
barged in where angels have feared to tread. He also took over the 
El Toreo buliring in the State of Mexico just outside the Federal District 
line and thus obliterated whatever opposition or competition there might 
have been. He already had the bullrings of Puebla, Acapulco ond 
Tijvana under contract. So in forming this combine, he assured himself 
that anyone who hoped to appear in this part of the world, did so on 
his — Gaona's — terms. But there is nothing wrong with this. Most 
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Golf — The “international Cup Tournament” begins on October 22 in 
Monterrey in the Monterrey Country Club, as well as the amateur 
championship tournaments. 


Seccer — Major league games, in the most important phase of the 
championship tournament throughout the Republic. In Mexico City, 
night games on Thursdays and Sundays in the morning. 
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Feotballi — The most important game of the year — Politecnico vs. 
National University at University City. 


Bicycle races — The eighth cycling youth tour through a number of 
cities from the 9th to the 22nd. 


Boxing — Professional fights on Saturday nights and amateur matches 
on Mondays and Wednesdays at the Coliseo stadium. 


Wrestling — Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sundays at the Arena Mexico: 


Water skiing — Northamericans and Mexicans compete in the National 
Teurnament in Acapulco. 


Bowling — Saturday night tournaments at various bowling alleys in SE 
Mexico City. PRINCIPAL DYE MARCH 6, 1966. 

Jai-alai — Games daily, except Monday, in the Metropolitano (Plaza 
de la Republica) . 
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POLIO OF INDUSTRIAL 

BONDS WITH AN EXCELLENT EARN- 
INGS RECORD, AND By 


MEXICO'S COVERNMENT IN- 


QUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK 
AseeTs WLLION DOLLARS. 
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Basketball — The major league national championship games begin 
in the middle of the month. 
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Archery — Competitions held every Sunday at the Campo Iihvicamina 
in the Venustiano Carranza Park. 


MU 


Fronton a mano — Every day in the Centro del Populoso Tepito (Ave- 


nida del Trabajo). NACIONAL FINANCIERA, S. A. 
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INTERCONTINENTAL, S. A. 


Investment and Trust Institution 
© Promoters of industrial projects 
eo Underwriters 
oe Dealers in Mexican securities 
© Financial and economic consultants 
© Technical advisors 
© Acceptance of short, medium and long term time 
deposits in Mexicen currency at attractive 


izado por le H. Comisié en oficio G0i-l1-11496 del 9 de abril de de 1960" 


Calle Paris 15 Mexico 4,D.F. Phone: 35-81-00 Cables: Fint . 
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